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WHAT HUMANE 


WORKERS ARE DOING 


A letter from a young man who its teaching in 
the Church of Scotland Mission, Beyrout, contains 
this pleasant news: ‘*Two weeks ago I started a 
Band of Mercy. It is very hard for me to describe 
to you the zeal, the interest, faithfulness the boys 
show. They like it, especially the boys in my 
class, who think it a great honor to put on a violet 
and blue ribbon. I added a few things to the or- 
dinary pledge and twenty-one boys signed it. I 
have now twenty-six besides many others who 
would like to be members, but are under examina- 
tion. We meet four times in the month, and twice 
for practising the songs of the Band. I wish you 
could be present at the ceremony of taking the 
pledge. It is very much as when a lad takes his 
first communion and becomes a church member. 
Syrians like ceremonies everywhere and at every 
time.” 


About Sheep and Cattle 


The Maine Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals is again forced to take active measures 
to prevent the starving and freezing of the sheep 
that are placed by cruel or thoughtless owners on 
islands along the coast and left without shelter or 
food to get through the winter as best they can. 
The Humane Society has recently sent their 
very efficient agent, Mr. Perry, to investigate 
the islands, and on his return he reported eleven 
islands out of thirty-two where the conditions were 
so bad that indictments against the sheep owners 
were advised. Last winter on many of these islands 
the sheep huddled together in the terrible storms to 
get a little warmth and were found in bunches 
dead in the spring. In some cases their wool froze 
into the ice where they lay down and they starved 
to death in that position, not being able to rise. It 
was found that they gnawed the wool off each 
other’s backs in their terrible hunger. Year after 
year this cruelty goes on, yet this is called a Chris- 
tian and civilized country. 


The cruelties connected with the raising of cattle 
and sheep for use as food, which cruelties are con- 
stantly going on in slaughter houses, on ranches, 


on trains and steamers where they are crowded to- 
gether and subjected to unspeakable tortures, are 
gradually becoming better known by the public, 
who, if they do not care about the suffering of 
such animals, do desire wholesome and not fevered 
meat, and are lessening the demand for meat. - 
Thus the men who are trying to coin dollars 
out of the torture of their fellow creatures are 
defeating their own ends and driving men and wo- 
men into vegetarianism who otherwise might have 
At first some 
who have given up meat miss it and think they do 
not feel as well without it, but after a short time 
it is found that meat is not at all necessary to health 
and that in many instances it undoubtedly causes 
diseases. 


eaten meat to the end”of their days. 


The mother love is strong in almost every ant- 
mal. The cow mourns piteously when her calf is 
taken from her, and there are few more distressing 
sounds to the sensitive ear than the plaintive and 
Vet 
these mothers are soon robbed of their little ones, 
and tender calves, often less than a week old, are 
put on trains and carried for hours without food or 
rest, some of them inevitably dying on the way. 
Such barbarism would not be long continued if all 
the humane societies did their duty. : 


almost human cry of the calf after its mother. 


A Kind Friend 


One cold morning Farmer Glover stood in the 


-rear of the barn, fork in hand, looking out over 


the fields. Snowstorm had followed snowstorm, 
until the stone walls were so covered that the farm 
seemed like a great field, with here and there a 
small grove to break the monotony. The cattle 
had been fed and each animal was munching con- 
tentedly at its pile of hay in the sunshine, scatter- 
ing chaff over the snowy barnyard. | 
Suddenly, from the light woods near the barn, 
came a startled bobwhite. Immediately there © 
was an answering call from the woods across the 
fields, and then another and another, and soon a 
flock of about twenty quail alighted cautiously on 
the ground, two or three rods from where Mr. 
Glover stood, and began picking up the seeds from 
the hay which the cattle had strewn over the snow. — 
They scratched about like a flock of hens, and 
apparently quite as much at home, and chippered 
away while they worked, after the fashion of tree 
sparrows in the weeds down by the brook. 
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Farmer Glover was careful not to frighten his 
woodland guests, and the next morning he put 
out wheat for them and threw handfuls of chaff 
in the hay which the cattle had left. The flock 
returned again and again, until feeding the quails 
has become as much a part of the day’s routine as 
looking after the hens and turkeys. 

One cold morning, after they had eaten, the 
kind-hearted farmer found the whole flock huddled 
together under the hay, apparently enjoying the 
warmth. Strange to say, they never come fo- 
their food when it snows or rains. When they 
have breakfasted, unless frightened, they usually 
walk away to their favorite haunts in the grove 
across the fields. They never alight on the trees, 
but occasionally perch on the rail fence. Once or 
twice, when no one was in sight, they came near 
the house. 

For six weeks the quails have enjoyed Farmer 
-Glover’s bounty. When spring opens their kind- 
hearted protector will meet them only in the fields 
and woods; but whenever bobwhite’s inusical cal 
comes over the summer meadows it will bring 
pleasant memories of those winter breakfasts in 
the snowy barnyard.—St. Nicholas. 


Justice March of Sacramento, California, de- 
serves commendation for his treatment of a man 
who left his horse standing out in the cold one 
night last winter. He fined the man $25, and the 
man entered a plea for mercy (the usual one) on 
account of his wife and children, upon which the 
justice said : 

“If it was in my power I would select the cold- 
est night and tie a rope around your neck and to a 
post, and leave you out all night. You are fined 
$25, and let me tell you now that if you ever come 
up before me on the same charge, you will not get 
off soeasily. Itis your place to think of your wife 
and children, not mine. I thought of them once 
before and let you go, but I won’t think of them 
this time, nor any time hereafter.” 


Mrs. Elizabeth Cass Goddard, who has been 
appointed deputy sheriff of El Paso County, Colo- 
rado, is the only woman holding such a position 
in that state. She obtained the appointment to 
enable her to make more effective her work for 
maltreated animals, but she has the full powers of 
the office. 


STORIES THAT ARE 


SAID TO BE TRUE 


[CONTRIBUTIONS TO THIS DEPARTMENT 
WILL BE CORDIALLY WELCOMED. | 


Letter from a Junior Member 


To the Animal Rescue League. 

Dear Sirs:—I hereby enclose twenty-five cents in stamps for 
which will you please admit me into the League as a junior mem- 
ber? 

I send you a photograph of Poppy, my dog, and the pups. 
They are all full grown now, and we have named one Peggy. 
Poppy is a grandma and Peggy a mamma. 

I have now three dogs, one kitten (had another, dogs killed it; 
picked up a stray, cat, but he went away) and twenty-three chick- 
ens which I feed. Good bye, 

GRAHAM ALDIS, 


Lake Forest, Illinois. 


A French poodle, Fritzi Scheff, in Chicago, Ill., 
aroused ,his mistress at four o’clock one morning 
in September by pawing her bed and barking, 
then rushing out into the hall he aroused. the 
sleepers all over the house. The smoke was 
rolling up from the lower floor and flames were 
crackling about the main stairway. All the 
tenants of the house escaped by means of fire- 
escapes and firemen’s ladders excepting the little 
dog who was the means of saving their lives, and 
he was entirely overlooked in the scramble for 
safety. After the fire was extinguished his body 
was found in the hall near the stairway. 
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Stopping a Runaway 

Bob, a large and valuable dog owned by E rE. Ww. 
Williams of Portland, Me., 
life of his master by stopping his runaway horse. 
The horse became frightened while passing a 
steam roller and dashed down Congress stieete 


probably saved the 


Mr. Williams could not control the animal, and a 
collision was imminent with some of the many 
Bob took in the situation at 
once and made a dash side by side with the horse. 
Just after passing the central fire station the dog 
sprang at the head of the horse, fastened his teeth 
Mr. 
Williams was thrown out, but was not much hurt. 
The dog was uninjured and the horse was only a 
little cut. Bob did not touch the horse after he 
pulled it down, and when the animal was led up 
the street the dog walked along quietly, but 
apparently satisfied that all was right again. 
Many men tried to stop the runaway horse, but 
Bob was successful where they failed. 


eams on the street. 


in the horse’s jaw and pulled him down. 


‘¢ I left my dog accidentally at a friend’s house 
yesterday,” said a young girl, as reported in the 
Philadelphia Evening Bulletin. 
to get him to run after me, but he would not leave. 
He plainly held that I would soon return; that, 
since I had gone without him, I would come back 
inevitably for him, and he stuck to the room where 
[ had parted from him, feeling that it was his duty 
vo do so. Finally my friend called me up on the 
telephone. 

‘*¢Your dog won’t go,’ she said. ‘He thinks 
you will be back, and we can’t drive him out.’ 

‘¢*Hold him up to the phone,’ said I. 

‘¢ She held him up. 

‘* ‘Peter,’ I said, ‘come home, I am waiting at 
home for you. Come straight home, Peter, good 
little dog.’ 

‘*Peter wagged his tail, wieeled down out of 
my friend’s arms and set off homeward like a 
flash of lightning.”’ 


The continued barking of a dog in the ground 
floor hallway of the tenement at 652 East Six- 
teenth street, New York, aroused nearly all the 
occupants of the house at six o’clock one morning 
recently. Mrs. James Ward, who lives on the 
first floor, looked out of the door and saw that 


‘*‘My friend tried 


the dog was prancing around a baby carriage. 
She supposed the centre of interest was a cat, 
and went downstairs to shoo it away. She found 


the naked body of a baby boy, entirely unpro- 


tected by any covering, in the carriage. Police- 


man Oppelt of the East Twenty-second street — 


station was called in. He summoned an ambu- 
lance to take the foundling to Bellevue Hospital. 
Dr. Caldwell said that the infant was barely four 
hours old and would probably die of exposure. 
‘¢Rags,” the homeless water spaniel that caused 
the child to be rescued, followed the ambulance to 
the hospital gate, but was immediately claimed by 
Mrs. Ward, who adopted him. The police went 
to work on the case. 


King Midas, Toto and Toodles 


Midas isa. 


large angora cat, 
yellow as gold, 
who has lived at 
the Animal Res- 
cue League 
several years. He 
lost his former 
owner by death, 
and when some 


KING MIDAS. 


sent Midas to the League, it was with the condition 
that he should not be placed in a family where 
there were children or a man. Before a suitable 
home was offered, Midas, at first very timid and 
unhappy, had settled into such a state of content- 
ment that it seemed a pity to disturb him again. 
Thus he became a League fixture. 

Toto, a gray and white cat, came a little later. 
He developed at once a great capacity for mis- 


chief and was so playful that he won the heart of 


the matron’s son Anthony, while he did not gain 
favor with visitors. So Toto stayed on until he, 
too, became a permanent resident of the League 
and Anthony’s special favorite. 

It soon became evident that these two cats con- 
sidered the Animal Rescue League to be an insti- 
tution which they were bound to superintend, and 
to this day Midas, though showing the marks of 
increasing years, goes around the offices in stately 
dignity, rarely unbending to any one, and on pleas- 


ant days betakes. himself outside the house to the — 


yards, where he has even been found securely set- 


relative or friend 4 
of the deceased - 
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tled in calm repose on top of the wire netting that 
covers a part of the dog enclosures, looking down 
serenely on the dogs below him as if he had been 
sent out to see how they were conducting them- 
selves. No dog, however great an enemy to cats, 
has succeeded in daunting Midas, and usually one 
glare of his eye, one spring, is sufficient to put to 
rout any dog that ventures when passing through 
the offices to try to make Midas’s acquaintance. 
Toto’s special 
- characteristic lies in 
showing all the cats 
that he is an officer 
Of they ea one, 
Every day he 
follows some one 
who is going down 
into the rooms 
where the cats are 
kept, slips in the 
door and spends an 


hour or~ two §in- 
specting the new- 

ANT. | 
THONY AND TOTO comers and sam- 


pling their dishes of meat and milk, then watches 
his chance to slip upstairs into the offices again. 

_ Midas never interferes with dog or cat if he is not 
first insulted in some way, but Toto seems to have 
a mischievous pleasure in teasing. One method 
he has adopted is to observe which basket other 
cats, kittens or small dogs prefer in the offices of 
the League, then to lay claim himself to that par- 
ticular basket. ‘This plan has worked very well for 
Toto, no dog or cat having ventured to resist his 
claim, until recently, which brings us around to 
Toodles. : 

One day in December a sad, neglected looking 
little Yorkshire terrier, sprinkled with dirt and 
burrs, was sent to the League, with the message that 
she had been found wandering about the streets 
alone and was either lost or deserted. She was no 
larger than a cat and seemed so little and so forlorn 
that much sympathy was bestowed upon her. A 
fine large cat basket was arranged for her with a nice 
bed, and she took possession of it. She had not 
used it more than two or three days, when Toto, 
strolling through the room little Toodles was in, 
saw and made a note of the fact that here was a good 
chance for some fun. So Toto tried his little game 
that had always met with speedy success, and 
marching up to the basket with tail up in the air, 


he gave Toodles a box and asked her to vacate 


that basket instantly. 
in the usual way. 


Toodles responded, but not 
With a cry of anger and a 
shrill, deafening bark, she made one spring for 
the amazed Toto, who, like most bullies, having 
found his match, turned tail and fled, Toodles in 
hot pursuit. 

From this time on war raged between Toto and 
Toodles, for the latter, with wrathful bark, would 
chase Toto out of the room whenever he ap- 
proached her basket. 

But now follows the most interesting feature of 
this true tale, and the part of the story I have been 
leading up to. We rarely hear of a cat defending 
another cat. A mother cat will undoubtedly defend 
her kittens to the death, but this is a different 
Midas and Toto, though they have lived 
together several years and have eaten together, 


matter. 


have never shown any special affection for each 
other, so a little scene 
at the League a few 
days ago astonished 
me. 

I was in my office 
upstairs, where I am 
quite accustomed to 
receive visits from 
any of the dogs or 
cats that are wander- 
ing about the house, 
when [ heard a shrill 
Dit kin ah Oi 
Toodles, a rush and 
a whirl up the stairs, 


then Toto came flying 
into the 
Toodles close at his 


room, 


TOODLES IN DISGRACE. 


heels, and jumped up on my desk; but behind 
Toodles came an avenging spirit—Midas, a pic- 
ture of savage wrath, and with evident determina- 


One 


turning 


tion to punish Toodles for chasing Toto. 
sound box Midas managed to get in, 
Toodles’s triumphant bark into a sharp yell, before 
I could spring to the rescue and shield with my 
skirts the little dog from the fury of Toto’s 
avenger. Dodging Midas this. way and that Ikept 
him at bay until Toodles escaped out the door and 
down the stairs, aided in her flight by, other warm, 
friends who had rushed to the rescue. 94.2.5, ‘0, 

Meanwhile Toto sat calmly on the top of my 
desk and looked as if he really enjoyed the com- 
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motion he had made. Whether he has since 
thanked Midas I do not know, but this I have 
observed in relation to Toodles and both the cats, 
‘‘they never speak when they pass by.” —A. 
Hits. 


A Life Saver 


The Boston papers give an account of a little 
dog’s remarkable bravery and really heroic act. 
This little black and tan awakened his master by 
vigorous and continued barking when it was dis- 
covered that the building, containing about sixty 
persons, many being children, was on fire. The 
little dog, after getting his master up, ran down 
on the other floors, still barking loudly, and un- 
doubtedly saved the lives of some who would 
never have awakened, as the place was filled to 
suffocation with smoke. The dog was left to 
look out for himself, as is usually the case, but 
when the fire was under control and the dog’s 
owner ventured back to his rooms the faithful 
little creature was found in the room either too 
frightened to escape through the smoke or guard- 
ing his master’s property. It is reported that the 
dog’s owner rewarded him with a pat and a prom- 
ise of a beefsteak dinner for his usefulness in sav- 
ing the building and many lives! 


Died of Broken Heart 


Since it is lawful to take the life of the lower 
animals it is a question that demands serious con- 
sideration whether we have any right to prolong 
their lives under circumstances that we know cause 
them great suffering. Bum, a fine Newfoundland 
dog, had been the constant companion of a family 
living in the Bronx, New York, since they res- 
cued him, a homeless and starving little puppy, and 
brought him up on a baby’s bottle. He soon be- 
came not only the pet of the children in the family, 
but of the whole neighborhood. 

One day, five years ago, when playing in the 
Bronx Park, one of the children fell into deep 
water and sank; the dog plunged into the water 
and brought her safely to shore. This made him 
a greater favorite than ever and the children never 
went on any excursion without him. 

A few months ago Bum, who was getting old, 
snapped at one of his playmates. It is likely that 
the child teased him when he was tired of play 
and needed to rest, but this one lapse from his 


usual good temper alarmed the family so they sent 
him away from his home and the family he loved 
so faithfully, which naturally would not improve 
his disposition. Instead of killing him mercifully, 
which would have been humane, those who had 
charge of this noble old dog shut him up in a hen 
coop. This treatment broke his heart. He would 
not eat, but grieved incessantly for his freedom. 
One morning he was found dead, suspended by his 
collar ona nail so high up that the only supposition 
was that he had leaped up and deliberately hanged 
himself. : 


WAITING FOR SUPPER 


The Boy and his Friends 
A STORY FOR YOUNG CHILDREN 


A little five-year-old boy who lived in the coun- 
try had no brothers or sisters to play with, but he 
was avery happy little boy, for he had a good many 


dear friends that he loved, whose companionship 


made the days seem short and bright to him. 

Near the house robins and bluebirds built their 
nests. If this little boy had thrown stones at them, 
or fired his bow and arrow at them, or teased his 
father for an air-gun to frighten them with, he 
never could have made them his friends. 

Every morning he gave them a good breakfast, 
scattering crumbs near the doorstep, and soon they 
became so tame they would alight almost at his 
rect: 

One robin built her nest in the vines that covered 
the porch, and he was very careful not to disturb 
her. Byand by there were four little robins in the 
nest. He could see them quite plainly from a 
chamber window. One day a little robin fell from 
the nest and the mother bird was so frightened 
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and unhappy that her cries brought the boy out to 
see what was the trouble. When he found the 
little robin fluttering on the ground he ran and 
called his father, who quickly put it back in the 
nest, and the mother bird and the Boy were happy 
once more. 


Other friends that the Boy had were the hens” 


and chickens. They would have been afraid of 
him if he had chased them and tried to catch them, 
but he fed them, and kept still while they ate, and 
never frightened them in any way, so sometimes 
when he was sitting on the steps of the pleasant 
back door the hens would come up to his feet and 
eat out of his hand, and one hen was so tame she 
would often fly onto his lapand rest there. The 
pigeons who fed with the hens by and by learned 
to know and to love the Boy and they would light 
on his head and shoulders, and press their pretty 
heads against his round, rosy cheeks. So you see 
the Boy had no chance to be lonely. 

Not far away were woods and fields, and the 
Boy often went long walks for little feet with his 
father, but he was never tired, nor did he feel 
lonely in the woods, for he carried nuts and bread 
crumbs there, and soon the bright eyed squirrels 
knew him, and knew he would not hurt them, or 
try to catch them and take them away from the 
beautiful trees they loved so much, so they became 
his friends and chattered to him in squirrel lan- 
guage, and ran along the grass or in the trees close 
beside him, sometimes sitting up and folding their 
little paws and looking at him without any fear. 

As the Boy grew older he made more friends, for 
when his father found that he was always kind to 
the helpless animals and birds he trusted him to 
go into the barn where the little calf and the good 
mother cow were, and carry to them something 
they liked to eat. The Boy and Blossom, the little 
red calf, became close friends, and when Cherry, 
the mother cow, had to leave her little one and go 
to a pasture too far away for the calf, the Boy and 
the calf went into a field near the house together, 
and one kept the other company, so they were both 
happy. 

One day the Boy had a visitor from a distant city. 
It was something new for him to have a boy play- 
mate, and he thought he should be very happy ; 
but when night came and his mother sat by his 
bedside to have the pleasant evening talk before he 
went to sleep, he was very sober and begged his 
mother to ‘‘send away the new boy, right away,” 


he said, ‘‘to-morrow, for he throws stones at the 
birds and toads and squirrels, and makes them so 
frightened they won’t come near me, and he 
chased our good Cherry when I was bringing her 
home from pasture.”’ 

The Boy’s mother told him she had seen all 
this and was going to talk to the new boy, then if 
he was no kinder after her talk she should send 
him home. 

So the Boy went to sleep happy in the thought 
that his mother would not let his dear friends, the 
birds and squirrels and toads and the good cow 
and calf, be disturbed or made to suffer. 

Some other time I will tell you about the pres- 
ent the Boy had of a kitten, and how kind he was 
to it, and how he found a poor half-starved dog in 
the woods and brought it home and so added 
another member to his happy family, but this is 
quite enough for children to think about until 
another month comes round.—A. H. 8. 


CARE OF OUR 


USEFUL FRIENDS 


The following letters may serve a good purpose 
in showing how some of the suffering of animals 
may be prevented : 

Roxbury, Massachusetts. 


‘‘T thought a little act of mercy performed by 
my son yesterday might be interesting reading 
matter. There has beena large cat running around 
our yard and the adjoining yards, who had the 
misfortune to get its foot caught in its collar. It 
had been homeless for such a long time that the col- 
lar had become imbedded in the flesh, and after 
my son had succeeded in catching her the flesh and 
fur came off with the collar. She is very happy 
now, and although being quite emaciated from the 
pain which she must have endured, I think will in 
a short time develop into a good looking cat.” — 


J. M. 


Melrose, Massachusetts. 


‘¢ T write to tell you what has cured my kitty of 
worms. He was given to me this fall. He was 
so very thin I did not enjoy smoothing him, be- 
sides he had no appetite. I found that he passed 
worms. One of my husband’s customers told him 
that dulse was good for worms in any animal, and 


& 
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even horses had been cured by this remedy. It is not look up, and I thought she acted as if she was: 


a kind of seaweed I think, of a dull red color. 
It can be obtained of the Italian fruit dealers. It 
cost five cents a paper bag full. My kitty eats 
freely of it and enjoys it very much. I break off 
little pieces and give him; he looks very cunning 
chewing it. It has made a different kitty of him. 
He now frisks around quite lively and enjoys him- 
self playing with his rubber ball. 

‘‘T thought I would write you about it, that you 
might tell of the remedy in your next Report. I 
want every one who has a pet troubled with worms 
to know about it. We have lost one valuable six- 
toed pet, and my husband thinks that he had worms 
which caused hisdeath. Hoping this will be ben- 

~eficial to many poor creatures who have worms, 
I remain respectfully.”—Mrs. W. A. W. 


‘‘A pet cat belonging to a friend was gone two 
weeks and found at last in a steel trap where pain 
and hunger had driven it mad so it had to be shot 
The earth 


around the trap was ploughed up in great furrows 


in the trap as no one dared approach it. 


where the wretched victim, had struggled to 
escape. Another instance was told me by a farmer 
who found a cat ina trap, having heard its cries 
He released the cat 


and found it could not use the leg which was 


from a long distance away. 


caught in the trap, it probably being broken.” 
The writer of the above letter calls the steel 
trap ‘ta device of Satan.” 
fiendish or utterly barbarous method could be in- 
vented for catching’ animals, whose sufferings 
through the work of trappers are beyond words. 
Sometimes and often these traps are set and not 
visited for a week or more, and animals have been 
known to gnaw off their feet to obtain freedom. 
Some time, it is to be hoped, Christianity or civili- 
zation will reach a point where such barbarous 
cruelties will be forbidden and trapping be an 


Certainly no more 


offence against the law as well as against hu- 
manity. 


Again a letter comes to us illustrating the dan- 
ger to small animals that lies in meat and fish cans 
when emptied and thrown out without first beating 
them flat. Mrs. Goldman of New York writes: 
‘cA few days ago I looked out the window into 
the yard and saw a cat. I called her but she did 


sick or frozen. I went down into the yard and 
found that her head» was fastened into a salmon 
I pulled it out slowly, but her head was 
swollen. Sheis all right now.” 

‘Just half a minute’s work would have saved this 
suffering. 


can. 


HUMANE | 
: sad EDUCATION a 


A Study in Animals’ 


Do animals reason? I believe they do and I 
also believe they are endowed with every faculty 
possessed by human beings, differing only in de- 
gree. The difference between an animal and a 
child is very little, the leading characteristic of 
each is selfishness: in fact, I incline to the opinion 
that the human animal is the more selfish of the 
two. To see the small boy snatch his smaller sis- 
ter’s cake or candy, and devour it in spite of the 
wild protest of the loser, rouses one’s indignation, 
but a like act on the part of an animal rather ex- 
cites amusement. Here isa street scene: a couple 
of dray horses, very large and sedate looking, were 
stopped near a street crossing where I waited my 
chance to pass. A couple of banana skins were | 
lying on the street. in front of them. The horse 
nearest the sidewalk reached down and picked up | 
one skin and proceeded to devour it with every 
evidence of satisfaction. The other horse reached 
down for the remaining skin, but the first horse put — 
his foot on it, covering it up and holding it till he 
had finished the first skin, when he reached down, 
picked it up and calmly devoured it. His mate 
looked at him with an expression which said as 
plain as anything possibly could, ‘‘That was the 
most piggish thing I ever knew you to do.” 

Every animal is susceptible of jealousy, and so 
I make it a point never to give to one horse of a 
pair anything I cannot give to the other. 

Going down Federal street a few days ago I 
saw a pair of magnificent dray horses standing at 
the curb. I stopped to look at them and say a 
few words of commendation, for I firmly believe 
most animals understand, when I noticed that one 
had his eye fixed on a particularly appetizing 
banana skin lying on the pavement. I picked it up 
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and it occurred to me that if I gave it to one and 
had nothing for the other there would be disap- 
pointment, possibly jealousy. Then I bethought 
me that at the head of the street I had seen another 
banana skin, so 1 walked back half the length of 
the street and possessed myself of the second skin. 
The manner in which those two horses put forward 
their ears, made an inarticulate sound of pleasure 
and seemed to smile all over their faces as they 
accepted the offering would have paid me for a 
vastly longer walk. 

Another horse was standing trying to reach a 
large piece of apple that some one had thrown 
away. He couldn’t reach it, the harness was too 
close, and he really looked disappointed. I 
stooped down, picked up the morsel and gave it to. 
him. He rubbed his nose on my sleeve in a way 
that said *‘ thank you,” as plain as possible. 

Notwithstanding the slaughter of myriads of 
birds for their feathers and of animals for their 
furs, mostly for the adornment of the persons of 
women, I think upon the whole the world is grow- 
ing slightly more humane. I saw a charmingly 
dressed young woman the other day pick up an 
apple core from the street and give it to a patient 
looking old horse attached to a peddler’s wagon. 

Not long ago I was standing in front of S. S. 
Pierce’s store waiting to cross the street, and beside 
me was a lovely young lady also waiting for a 
chance. A cab horse standing near took hold of 
the lady’s sleeve and gave it a slight pull. The 
damsel stepped back and asked the driver rather 
indignantly if his horse was in the habit of biting. 
‘Oh, no! miss,” said the driver, ‘‘he won’t bite, 
he don’t know how. You see there is another 
young lady that comes along here ’most every day 
_and gives hima lump of sugar, and he thinks every 
young lady is like that.” 

The young lady colored up and stepped back into 
S. S. Pierce’s, presently emerging with a bag of 
lump sugar which she fed to’the horse to their 
mutual gratification, and then gave the bag to the 
driver saying, ‘‘I should be sorry to have the poor 
thing disappointed in me, but don’t let him eat too 
much and get sick.” ‘*Bless you, hed eat sugar 
all day long and not get sick, he’ s Rik: ceil of it, 
‘specially if you’d feed it to him.’ z 

Then he turned to. me with a twinkle in his eye: 

*¢She’s not a only one, and’'they are as ee as 
they make ’em. 

There is another side to human nature not so 


MtOnG 


pleasant. <A friend of mine was walking up Com- 
monwealth avenue a few days ago near Arlington 
street and noticed a gray squirrel sitting in the 
grass eating his breakfast. A richly dressed lady (?) 
came along accompanied by a rough coated Irish 
terrier, saw the squirrel, and immediately set her 
dog upon it. The squirrel was seized by the dog 
and shaken to pieces before a hand could be raised 
to protect it, and the dog’s owner passed on laugh- 
ing, apparently delighted at her exploit. The 
Squirrel was perfectly tame and would jump on any 
one’s shoulder who would hold out a nut to it. 
The killing of a baby would not have been more 
brutal. And a woman! 

I have spent some time in ascertaining what pro- 
tection, if any, is afforded to the semi-wild animals 
and birds in the public places of the city of Bos- 


The pity of it! 


The urbane and polite city clerk gave me 
considerable time in hunting up the statutes or or- 
dinances, and found that ‘‘chapter 47 of the revised 
ordinances of 1898, as amended by chapter 2 of the 
ordinances of 1900, is hereby further amended by 
adding to the 68th section the following words : 
Nor shall any person molest any fish, bird or squir- 
rel in, or upon, any of the public grounds of the 
city of Boston.” 

These grounds comprise the Common, ceme- 
teries, squares and other places of the city proper, 
and any police officer is authorized to arrest any 
one so offending. 

The Park Commissioners are also authorized to 
protect the animals and birds in the parks and 
avenues outside the city proper. The Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals has also the 
right to cause the arrest and arraignment of per- 
sons guilty of cruelty to animals wild or tame. 
In the case above cited the offender, if she can be 
identified, and the act testified to by two witnesses, 
can be arrested, taken before the courts and fined 
or imprisoned or both, according to the nature of 
the offence. 

It would be well for. persons naturally inclined 
to brutality to know the law.—Z. A. W. 


Ingersoll’s Humanity 


Ingersoll with friends was in camp on the shore 
of one of the most beautiful of the Adirondack 
lakes. He caught no fish, he shot no game, bu 
he found infinite pleasure in the woods. One 
evening just at dusk he was in a boat with a guide 
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and a New York sportsman. They were looking 
for deer. Suddenly they saw among the under- 
brush at the side of the lake a doe with her fawn. 
The guide paddled to within good shooting dis- 
tance and the hunter raised his rifle. 

‘‘ You’re not going to shoot that doe,’’ queried 
Ingersoll. ‘* Don’t you see she’s a mother?” 

‘¢ But I just am,” returned the hunter. 

‘¢ Fire that gun and out you go from this boat,” 
remarked Ingersoll calmly. 

The New Yorker levelled his piece and with 
finger on trigger was about to fire. Quick as a 
flash Ingersoll struck him. The gun exploded, 
but the aim was spoiled and the doe and fawn 
bounded away into the woods. Of course the 
canoe was upset and the three men were pitched 
into the water. They reached the shore wet and 
uncomfortable, and the New Yorker was very 
angry. He upbraided Ingersoll for his act, but 
the Colonel turned on him with eyes blazing and 
his voice tremulous with emotion and scored him 
for wanton cruelty, declaring he would repeat the 
act under similar circumstances, for, he continued, 
‘¢ That doe was a mother, and to me every mother, 
be she brute beast or woman, is holy.” 

Ingersoll has been called an infidel, but there are 
many men who think they are Christians who 
might well take a lesson from him in that religion 
which teaches, ‘* Blessed are the merciful.” 


Extracts From Wagner’s Letters 
Venice, October, 1858. 


The other day in the street my eye chanced to 
light on a poulterer’s stall; unconsciously I was 
looking at the heaped-up wares all neatly and ap- 
petizingly dressed, when, as a man at one side was 
busy plucking a fowl, another thrust his hand into 
a cage, dragged out a live hen, and tore off its 
head. ‘The bird’s horrible shriek, its pitiful cluck- 
ing while being overcome, sent a shudder through 
my soul. Often as I had experienced the impres- 
sion before, I haven’t got rid of it since. It is 
ghastly, the bottomless abyss of inhumanest mis- 
ery on which our existence, for the most part 
bent on pleasure, is really poised. . . . I have 
searched my heart and found that I am drawn with 
sympathetic urgency towards that other vide, and 
nothing seriously touches me, save in so far as it 
awakes my fellow feeling, that is, fellow suffering. 
This compassion I recognize as the strongest fea- 


ture in my moral being, and presumably it also is 
the well-spring of my art. . 

Compassion can bestow itself on the commonest 
and meanest creature, a creature which apart from 
its suffering has absoluteiy nothing sympathetic to 
us, ay, is positively anti-pathetic to us in what it is 
able to enjoy. ... 

For all my future dealings I shall be guided by 
this consideration aJone: to occasion others as little 
pain as possible. In that way I shall find myself 
entirely at one with myself and only so can I hope 
t> give others joy; for there is no true, sterling joy 
save of agreement in compassion. 

Another thing has also grown clear to me: why 
I can feel even more compassion for lower natures 
than for higher. The higher nature is what it is 


for the very reason that its own suffering uplifts it — 


to the height of resignation, or that it has the 
germs of that uplifting in it, and tendsthem. .. . 
Wherefore I feel less compassion at bottom for 
men than for beasts. To these I see the capability 
of elevation above pain, of resignation and its deep, 
divine tranquillity entirely denied. 


March 2, 1858. 


The other day I set my heart on a land excur- 
sion. . . . L returned to the city of lagunes that 


evening, and asked myself my chief impression of 


this trip to the mainland. I was so melancholy 
at finding nothing in my memory but the dust and 
poor tortured horses I looked mourn- 
fully down on my silent canal. ‘Dust and poor 
wretched horses—eh, those thou hast not here? 
—but they exist in the world.” Then I put out 
my lamp, prayed my angel for its blessing,—and 
my light went out too,—dust and torment blew 
away. 


Paris, July 12, 1861. 
At the last there even died the little dog that 
you once sent me from your sick bed, mysteriously, 
suddenly! . _. After five hours passed with- 
out a moan, quite gently and affectionately, but 
with progressive weakness, he silently expired. 
Not a foot of ground was at my disposal to bury 


the tiny friend in, so I sneaked and forced my way 


into Stirmer’s little back garden where I buried 
him myself by stealth, beneath a bush. With that 
little dog I buried much! So I intend to wander 
now, and in my wanderings I shall have companion 
no more. 
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SHORT NOTICES 


OF BOOKS * 


Short Notices of Nature Bocks 


A. G. Plympton’s Two Dogs and a Donkey 
has a worthy successor in The School-House in 
the Woods (Little, Brown & Co.). This story is 
written ina manner sure to be pleasing to chil- 
dren, and at the same time it conveys a lesson that 
every child would be the better and happier for 
learning, the duty of kindness to every living 
creature. Rosalie, the pretty niece of two wealthy 
and indulgent uncles, is discontented and unhappy 
until she finds through her kindness to a little col- 
ored girl who suffered much from boys and girls 
less thoughtful than Rosalie, interest and plea- 
sure in birds and the wild creatures of the woods, 
and also learns that a high social position should be 
_used, not to keep down others, but to lift them to a 
higher level. 


There is a fascination about folklore that attracts 
readers, and Katherine Chandler has made an en- 
tertaining series of tales which Messrs. Ginn & Co. 
_ have published under the title In the Reign of 
Coyote. ‘The legends are told the children of 
the story by Tecla, their nurse, and Wantasson the 
blacksmith. Some of them are stories of punish- 
-ments which seem too severe to the humane reader, 
but others are light and entertaining fiction illustrat- 
ing the primitive ideas of the Indians. 


\ 


Hector, My Dog 


Those who have read Edgerton R. Young’s My 
Dogs in the Northland will be prepared to find in 
his latest book, entertainment and instruction. To 
Many persons any fourfooted animal is scarcely 
more than an animated machine put into the world 
for no purpose but to minister to man’s comfort or 
pleasure. Mr. Young shows the dog for what he 
is, a being that loves and hates, enjoys and suffers, 
is jealous, is brave and loyal, craves excitement 
and amusement, in fact, has very much the same 
nature as his master. He shows how dogs grow 


savage, cunning, deceitful and suffer and die under 


selfish and cruel masters, and how they are happy 


and thrive and do good service when treated with 
consideration. Hector tells his own story and it is 
a story boys will delight in because of the adven- 
tures in the snow regions that are so vividly por- 
trayed, while older persons, particularly those who 
love dogs, will prize it for the insight it gives to 
the real character of a dog and the good influence 
it is likely to have over those masters who seem to 
have no realization of the fact that their dogs need 
and deserve, not only sufficient food, but some kind 
appreciation of their services and patience with 
their faults. This book is published by W. A. 
Wilde Co., Boston. Price $1.50. 


A Little Brother to the Bear is one of those 
animal story books which unite instruction with 
entertainment in a manner belonging peculiarly to 
William J. Long, whose many books on the inhab- 
itants of the wild woods are widely read. It is a 
collection of sketches of animal life and a particu- 
larly valuable chapter is devoted to K’dunk, the 
Fat One, the Indian name for a toad. This 
chapter ought to be read in every schoolroom and 
impressed on every boy who is tempted to stone 
and maim and kill these useful and interesting in- 
habitants of our gardens. From the chapter en- 
titled The Point of View, Mr. Long draws an 
analogy and says, ‘‘ Even as we are not through 
with the Indians when we have determined their 
race and their tribe,” so ‘‘ an animal’s name or 
species is not the chief thing about him... . 
In the heart of every man will be found the 
measure of his world, whether it be small or great.” 
Published by Ginn & Co., Boston, Mass. 


Trapped 

Animals caught in traps have sometimes man- 
aged to escape with trap and all, but in most cases 
the trap has in the long run been the death of them. 
This was the fate of an eagle that had flown away 
with a trap dangling from one of its legs. For sev- 
eral weeks neither bird nor trap was seen, till one 
day a gentleman noticed a curious object hanging 
from a tree branch. Climbing up to find out what 
it was, he discovered that it was the eagle, quite 
dead. The peg and chains by which the trap had 
been fastened in the ground had become entangled 
amongst the boughs and the poor eagle had been 
slowly starved to death. 
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LEAGUE NEWS 


AND NOTES 


Annual Public Meeting 

The annual public meeting of the Animal Rescue 
League will be held at Park Street Chapel, Thurs- 
day, February 15 next, at 3 p. mM. Tea will be 
served in the small-vestry after the meeting for a 
small admission fee. Members are cordially urged 
to be present and to invite their friends. 


The Fair 

The annual fair for the benefit of the League was 
held at Copley Hall, December 7, and was very 
well attended. The exact sum realized cannot yet 
be given, but it was in the close neighborhood of 
two thousand dollars. The heavy debt that rests 
upon the League makes it important that every one 
interested in having humane shelters to which 
homeless and suffering dogs and cats can be carried 
should do something toward the support of such 
shelters. We wish that the new year might bring 
us many cantributions to our treasury, and thus 
lift some of the burden of-care from the president 
and directors of the League. 

A pleasant feature in connection with the fair 
was the gift from a friend of six volumes of Mark 
Twain’s excellent story entitled A Tale of a 
Dog, which volumes were made especially valu- 
able through the kindness of the author, who wrote 
in each a characteristic sentence over his autograph. 
The sentences were as follows: 

You may straighten a worm, but the crook is in 
him and only waiting. 

Few things are harder to bear than the annoy- 
ance of a good example. 

Be careless in your dress if you must, but keep 
a tidy soul. 

Every person is a moon, and hasa dark side 
which he never shows to any one. | 

There is no sadder sight than a young pessimist 
except an old optimist. 

Every dog has his day; so has the vivisectionist. 
Alas for the dog when they fall on the same date. 

These books sold easily for five dollars each, and 
doubtless would have brought more had we put 
them up at auction. Those who have not read the 
story, A Dog’s Tale, should by all means procure 
it. It is worthy a place in any library. 


Wild Birds and Their Songs 


The above is the title of the very interesting and 
instructive lecture to be given by Mr. F. Schuyler — 
Mathews for the benefit of the Animal Rescue 
League, Monday, March 5, at three o’clock, in 
Steinert Hall. Mr. Mathews is a well-known 
ornithologist, artist and author, and his lectures — 
are always spoken of with enthusiastic praise by 
those who have had the pleasure of hearing them. 
The nature of the lecture is musical, the bird 
songs being imitated by whistling and their struc- 
ture and rhythm by the piano. Parallels will be 
given between the music of the great composers 
and ‘that of the birds. Interpretations will be given 
of bird songs which will show their close resem- 
blance to the forms of songs, particularly of Italian 
music. The birds are represented by illustrations ~ 
in colors which are very beautifully done in water 
colors on satin. 


Tickets for the lecture to be given by Mr. 
Mathews will be fifty cents and one dollar, and 
may be obtained at the ee by the first of 
February. | 


In connection with the notice given of Mr. 
Mathews’ lecture, I will venture to quote from a 
letter just received from Mr. Henry Lowell Mason, 
through whose acquaintance with Mr. Mathews 
and kind interest in the League the lecture has 
been planned. Mr. Mason says: ‘‘In thinking 
of having the talk on Wild Birds and Their Songs 
given for the benefit of the League, it is my ardent 
hope that this talk, which will be intelligently and 
captivatingly given, may be an influence on those — 
who hear it to become more intimate with the 
beautiful things that are about us on every hand. 
It will appeal to ‘grown-ups’ and to children, and © 
I hope it may prove a pleasant nee as well as 
a charming: occasion.” 


From the Horse Fund 


Among the horses bought by the Animal Rescue 
League during the month was a bay horse, very 
lame and unfit to work, that was in the hands of a 
peddler who was trying to sell him for working 
purposes. Our veterinary doctor met this peddler 
by chance and immediately took steps to secure the 
horse and save him from further suffering. Inthe | 
same peddler’s possessions were found an old brown 
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horse that was very badly spavined, and a broken- 
winded roan, and not one of the three horses was 
fit to do another day’s work.. They were all 
bought and immediately put to death. 

A brown horse was seen in a wagon drawing 
wood. The owner bought him Thamksgiving day 
and tried to work him, but his condition got worse 
every day, and when the owner was questioned by 
our doctor he finally consented to sell the horse 
for $5.00. 

A gray horse was found with a very sore back 
and in a general condition which rendered him 
unfit for work, and he was secured. | 

A white mare was traded off at auction and car- 
ried to Dover street, the owner’s intention being 
to put her at work. She had a very badly 
wrenched hind leg, and her condition was such 
that the only merciful thin to do was to buy her 
and have her killed. 

A cab horse was found, very thin and old_and 
abused. He was sent into the auction room, but 
was rescued before he was bidden off to a pur- 
chaser, and was bought by the League for $4.00. 

It is certainly a great comfort to feel that so 
many more thorses “are saved the suffering and 
misery of the winter season and of travel over icy 
streets when lame, old and unfit for work. Of 
course we cannot get all such horses. In many 
cases where we see horses passing along main 
thoroughfares from the city out toward Neponset, 
Quincy, Everett and Malden, we see them from 
cars or houses and cannot stop the men, and as 
there is usually no name on the wagon they cannot 
be complained of. If we paid a large price for 
the horses we secure we might be encouraging the 
sale of old horses, but we pay only as much or as 
little as they would bring at auction, and the men 
are willing to be saved the time they might have 
to spend waiting their turn for selling, while the 
horses are saved from the hands of men who buy 
them only with the purpose of getting their 
money’s worth out of them and working them to 
death. 

If, however, we should raise the value of old 
horses it might have one good effect, that is, that 
men prize most highly what they have to pay a 
good price for and will usually take better care of 
a horse they pay ten dollars for than for one they 
get for five dollars. It is greatly to be deplored 
that some-law cannot be framed and passed that 
will make the use of old horses a punishable of- 


A committee of humane men should be 
appointed by the state to examine and decide upon 
every horse that is brought to their attention with 
a complaint that it is too old and feeble to continue 
to work. As the law now stands horses can be 
and are worked until they fall dead with infirmity 
and old age. 


fence. 


In the month of December the League received 
two hundred and seventy-one dogs, many of them 
injured or diseased, most of them apparently de- 
serted purposely. One Irish terrier was picked up 
crawling along the gutter of a street too weak and 
sick to do more than crawl, and with a long rope 
tied around his neck. Another small Yorkshire 
terrier was picked up late one evening by a man 
who saw in the distance another man, worse 
than a brute, give the little creature a vicious kick 
and hurry away too fast to be caught. The dog 
is with us now, a pathetic little creature, dragging 
the leg that was injured by the kick but we have hope 
that either his owner may appear or we may be 
able to place him in a good home. That he has 
once been some one’s cherished pet is very evident. 


Visitors during the month of December num- 
bered eleven hundred and seventy-one. It would 
be interesting if we also had a record of how many 
times the telephone bell was rung. As may be im- 
agined, there are no idle moments for any one at 
the League. 


‘‘The dog I took from you is perfectly satisfac- 
tory and contented. We thoroughly enjoy and ap- 
preciate him and thank you for intrusting him to 
my care.”—F. G. M., Portsmouth, New Hamp- 


shire. 


‘¢The cat which we obtained from you seems to 
be pleased with us, and I am sure we are pleased 
with the cat.”—-George A. Giles, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. 


I only 
liad her two days when she caughta mouse. Her 
name is Flossy and she is getting fat.”—John 
Harvey, Boston, Massachusetts. 


‘‘The kitten you gave me is very well. 
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A postal card on which*was/'a charming group 
of four young people was received at Christmas 
season from Flat River, Mo. The message it bore 
was: ‘‘Four little humane workers send greetings 
to the ‘Lady of the Fourfooted Friends,’ and a 
Happy New Year.”’ 

Many thanks, and a hearty return of the wish, 
to the ‘‘Four little humane workers” who sent 
such a cheering message. ~lthough their names 
were not given it is not difficult to trace the kind 
thought to a subscriber in that far-off city whose 


good works for our friends and helpers, the horses, - 


dogs, cats and birds, have reached me in various 
ways. 


Mr. George T. Angell has so exactly voiced the 
expression of the feeling that all humane persons 
must have regarding the effort now being made to 
increase the length of time that cattle can be car 
ried without food or water, that we publish his 
letter which appeared in the Boston Herald, 
December 138: 


‘*To the Editor of the Herald: 

‘‘T understand that some of the range cattle 
raisers of the West are going to make an effort at 
the present Congress to increase the time during 
which cattle may be carried on the trains, without 
food or water, from twenty-eight hours to thirty- 
six hours, which means, if successful, terrible 


cruelty to cattle in transportation and great danger . 


to eastern consumers of their meats. 

‘¢Nothing is better established than the fact that 
great suffering of animals just before dying poi: 
sons, to a greater or less extent, their meats, and 
sometimes dangerously poisons them. 

‘*When, many years ago, I was organizing the 
Illinois Humane Society, the Chicago board of 
health reported that not more than half the meats 
sold in that city were fit for any human being to 
eat, the dead and dying animals that could not well 
be carried farther being taken off the cars and sold 
in Chicago. 

**In Detroit, at a later period, I had the privi- 
lege of telling some eighteen hundred people what 
I had learned at the Detroit stock-yards: that the 
men employed there did not care to eat meats in 
Detroit because the dead and dying animals were 
taken off the cars there and sold in Detroit. 

‘tT hope that all our humane societies and all 
who have influence at Washington will, in the 


interests of public health as well as humanity, 
endeavor to stop this infamous proposal to carry 
cattle on our American railroads thirty-six hours 


without food or water. 
‘Gro. T. ANGELL.” 


On this subject Dr. W. O. Stillman, protesting 
in the name of the American Humane Association, 
of which he is president, draws attention to the 
fact that the railroad companies are not using the 
comfortable stock cars invented expressly to allow 
of feeding and watering cattle without unloading, 
and says: ‘‘Compel the transportation companies 
to obey the law, or compel shippers to provide 
food, water and rest while in transit, and the old 
habits of prodding and cruelty will disappear, 
humanity will be honored and promoted and the — 
good health of the Commonwealth secured.” 


The best cure for the barbarous cruelties of 
transportation of live cattle is to make laws for- 
biding the transportation for food of any live ani- 
If meat and poultry can be kept many 
weeks in cold storage, as it frequently is, surely 
in these days of refrigerator cars and cold storage 
rooms there is no need of sending live cattle and 
sheep from state to state and country to country 
under such suffering conditions. — 


ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE 
POST CARDS. 


A series of 16 Post Cards in black, blue and 
bronze green, illustrating the following subjects: 
1. The Cats’ Christmas Tree. 2. Dog Yards and 
Kennels. 3. Kennels, Dog Yards, Cat Yards. 
4. A Corner of the Yards. 5. A Visitor to the 
League. 6. Animal Rescue League Fountain. 
7. Waiting for Homes. 8. Flower Day. 9. A Cor- 
ner of the Cat Room. 10. Some League Dogs: 
Thelma. 11. Some League Dogs: Leo. 12. The 
Kindness Club. 13. Some League Dogs: Fanny. 
14. Waiting for Breakfast (Cats). 15. Some 
League Dogs: Fluffy. 16. A Little Helper. 


Order cards by the numbers. Cards matled 
postpaid for 30 cents a dozen, or $2.50 a hun- 
dred. Orders for less than one dozen not sup- 


mals. 


plied by mail. 


ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE, 
51 Carver Street, Boston. 
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DEAN OF PRESS CLIPPERS. 


drank A. Burrelle Has 
Business to Surprising Proportions. 


The New York 
Journalist editori- 
ally says: ‘‘ With 
the passing of Henry 
Romeike, Frank 
Burrelle becomes the 
dean of the Press 
Clippers, having the 
second oldest and 
largest bureau. Le 
roi est morte, vive 
le roi!” 

The press clipping industry was orig- 
inated by the late Henry Romeike. His 
idea was to cater to the personality, 
aiming to supply artists, writers, actors 
and other persons in public lifewith com- 
ment concerning themselves. Thisidea 
was developed most successfully by Mr. 
Romeike; but Mr. Burrelle, a lawyer by 
education and a business man of wide 
range of experience, developed the idea 
to cover a much broader field. In the 
papers he found suggestions for the mer- 
chant, the contractor, and the supply 
house. He placed persons looking for 
opportunities to sell their goods in com- 
munication with probable buyers. 

Many large corporations (industrial 
and otherwise) pay large sums of money 
to secure publicity, employing press 

_ agents for that purpose, and through the 
Burrelle Bureau they are able to keep 
tab successfully on the work performed 
by their representatives. 

The ramification and development of 
the press clipping industry is not nearly 
understood nor appreciated by the aver- 
age public, but that Mr. Burrelle has 
developed the industry far beyond the 
original purpose of the pioneer is readily 
conceded by all who have come in con- 
tact with him personally.—THE EDITOR 
AND PUBLISHER. 


Developed the 


/ 


Kitcat for Cats 


A natural tonic of pure herb 
extracts. Will keep 
your cat in perfect 
condition. Used 
by the Animal 
Rescue League, 
Boston. Regular 
size, 25c. Trial 
size, 10c. Of drug- 
: gists, or postpaid 

on receipt of price. 

CHAS. I. BICKUM 

HAVERHILL - : 
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5000 TESTIMONIALS FROM DOG OWNERS 


More Prize Winning Dogs Fed on 


OLD GRIST MILL DOG BREAD 
Than Any Other Food 


Cats eat voraciously Old Grist 
Mill Puppy Bread. 


For sale by all Grocers, Druggists and Sporting Goods Dealers 


WE WILL CURE 
Your Cough 


WITH A 50c. BOTTLE 


POR 


Jaynes’ Balsam of Yar 


OR 


Refund Your Money 


JAYNES & CO., 


— TRADE-MARK 
DRUGGISTS 


50 Washington Street, Cor. Hanover 
877 Washington Street, Opp. Oak 
143 Summer Street, Cor. South 
129 Summer Street 

BOSTON 
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STORIES OF ANIMALS 


A NEW BOOK IN THE WOOD FOLK SERIES 


A LITTLE BROTHER TO THE BEAR 
> By WILLIAM J. LONG 
12mo Cloth 178 Pages Illustrated 


Mailing Price 60 cents 
This unusually interesting collection of animal tales is marked by that singular vividness and simplicity which 


are characteristic of Dr. Long’s works. The atmosphere of the big wood pervades the book, so that the reader feels 
as if he were in the forest watching, listening and seeing for himself instead of following another’s description. 


OTHER BOOKS IN THE SERIES: 


Ways of Wood Folk. Secrets of the Woods. 
Mailing price 60 cents. Mailing price 60 cents. 


Wilderness Ways. Wood Folk at School. 
Mailing price 50 cents. Mailing price 60 cents. 


GINN & COFIPANY Publishers 


Boston New York Chicago London San Francisco Atlanta Dallas Columbus 


FRANK J. SULLIVAN, M. D. Y. LYMAN 


Specialist Hospital for Animals 


‘K | 332 NEWBURY STREET 


Diseases of Small Animals 


Boston — 


Telephone, 2200 and 2201 Back Bay 


HARVARD SQUARE manger) / ; 
CAMBRIDGE. . . SulphoNap O/ 


TRADE MARK.: 


BLOUID CLEAN! INE 


Ss. 


Telephone, 1546-3 Cambridge 


A BLESSING TO OUR FOURFOOTED FRIENDS 


As a disinfectant and deodorizer it is unequaled. For 
Office Hours at Animal Rescue League, keeping the coat and skin in fine condition, free from vermin, 


and as an antiseptic healer for cuts, sores, sprains, etc., it has 
51 Carver Street, the warm approval of all lovers of animals. 


3 TO 6 P. M. DAILY The Sulpho-Napthol Co., Haymarket Square, Bostoa. 


